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One graph shows total number employed and total wages paid from January, 1915, 
to July, 1920. During this period the number of employees increased 43 per cent and 
the total wages paid increased 257 per cent. This graph is in general agreement with 
the New York one. There is the same sharp drop in number of employees and wages 
paid during the spring of 1919, the subsequent recovery up to March, 1920, and the 
gradual dechne since that month. The other graph compares average weekly earn- 
ings with retail food prices during the same period. Earnings in July, 1920, show an 
increase of 150 per cent over January, 1915, while food prices show an increase of 
only 112 per cent. 

This work is in charge of A. J. Altmeyer, Chief Statistician of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission, Madison, Wis., from whom copies of the bulletins as issued may be 
secured. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOME RECENT SMALLPOX STATISTICS FOR 

THE PACIFIC COAST 

Recent statistics of smallpox in the Pacific Coast states will be interesting to mem- 
bers of the Association. In California during 1917, 329 cases were reported; in 
1918 there were 1,172, and in 1919, 2,001. In relation to population, the situation 
in Oregon was even worse. In 1917, 122 cases were registered; in 1918 there were 
497; and in 1919, 2,626 smallpox notifications were received by the health authorities. 
In the state of Washington during 1917 there were 390 cases; during 1918 there were 
1,676, and during 1919, 4,369. 

Yet, in the face of this great increase in the prevalence of the disease, certain groups 
in the Pacific Coast communities have this year conducted campaigns for anti-vacci- 
nation constitutional amendments in California and in Oregon. Each would take from 
the constituted health authorities the scant police powers they now possess to control 
the smallpox menace. In California, the anti-vaccination amendment to the state 
constitution was so drawn that health officers would not be permitted to keep from 
schools and other places of instruction and from public offices not only those who had 
not been satisfactorily vaccinated against smallpox but also those who were actually 
suffering from a mild attack of smallpox or other infectious disease. The Oregon 
amendment was even more drastic in its terms. There it was proposed to prohibit 
"vaccination, inoculation or other form of medication" as a condition of entrance 
or attendance at any school, college, educational institution, or as a condition of "the 
employment of any person in any capacity, or for the exercise of any right, the per- 
formance of any duty or the enjoyment of any privilege." The amendment would 
repeal all provisions constitutional, statutory, municipal, of charter or ordinance in 
conflict with it. As "medication" would, in all likelihood, include any sanitary meas- 
ure which a health officer might exercise in the performance of his duties, the effect of 
the passage of this amendment would be to prevent the removal and isolation of any 
person suifering from smallpox in a lumber camp, or of a child sick with diphtheria 
and attending school, or of a teacher in an advanced stage of tuberculosis at work 
among his or her pupils. The advocates of these anti-vaccination amendments have 
for many years worked covertly, but in the present political campaign they chose to 
challenge public health work in the open. Both those who were animated by sincere 
if misguided conviction, and those who profit financially from discrediting public 
health work, have had the oonfidenoe to come out openly for a test of power.)* 

There is a strong statistical argument in favor of vaccination. The experience of 

* Since the above was written, the people of California and of Oregon have defeated the anti-health 
amendments referred to by unmistakable majorities. 
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the people of Cuba is perhaps one of the best examples we have of the efficacy of 
vaccination. In 1896 and in 1897 there were over one thousand deaths each year 
from smallpox in the City of Havana alone. With the beginning of American occu- 
pation of the island vaccination was enforced; children were compelled to be vacci- 
nated as were also all persons who could not produce satisfactory evidence of pre- 
vious inoculation. The beneficent effect of this procedure was observed almost at once. 
Between 1901 and 1917 there was only one death from smallpox in the City of Havana. 
In Japan a similar condition was observed. Before vaccination was effectively carried 
out, Japan had thousands of cases and deaths each year. Epidemics of the disease were 
especially severe. In 1909 a law was passed requiring vaccination of each infant within 
three months after birth. This measure alone apparently had the effect of greatly 
reducing the number of cases and deaths. There have been no serious epidemics from 
smallpox in Japan since vaccination was generally introduced. 

Sanitary statistics also show that in the United States and Canada there are no 
centers of smallpox infection where vaccination has been thoroughly tried out and 
that no epidemics have commenced in these protected centers. On the other hand, 
in cities where there is great laxity in the enforcement of vaccination laws, or where 
there are no laws to be enforced, many cases occur each year. In the Province of 
Ontario where there has been persistent opposition to vaccination, a very severe out- 
break occurred early this year and the United States sanitary authorities declared 
a quarantine on all travelers from that province into the United States. 

It is hoped that members of the Association will interest themselves in the collection 
of the facts concerning smallpox and vaccination and that they will present this evi- 
dence forcefully to their communities. Smallpox will be a serious menace to the 
health of the people of the United States during the winter of 1920-21. There has 
been a world-wide increase in the number of smallpox cases. At the port of New 
York several steamers entering the harbor in the summer and early autumn have 
been quarantined because of the presence of smallpox on board. It should be recalled 
that during the war people from all parts of the globe were brought together in large 
numbers and some came from countries where there is always more or less smallpox. 
The lack of adequate medical and sanitary service in all of the fighting countries of 
Europe, the unfavorable living conditions arising out of the war, and the marked 
falling off of universal vaccination have resulted in an increased prevalence of the 
disease. At the present time smallpox is a real menace to the health and welfare of 
the people of the United States and Canada. Members of the Association should do 
everything in their power to bring the facts of the problem to the attention of their 
health and educational authorities. 

LoTJis I. Dtjblin. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

The New York City Census Committee. This Committee was formed by resolu- 
tion of a meeting of representatives of sixty municipal departments and social agencies 
held at the New York Academy of Medicine, October 2, 1919. It was incorporated 
"to secure speedy and special tabulation and pubMcation of the Census of New York 
City, taken as of January 1, 1920, by sanitary districts." Dr. Haven Emerson, 
former Health Commissioner of New York City, is Chairman of the Committee and 
Dr. Walter Laidlaw, of the New York Federation of Churches, is its Executive 
Secretary. The city has been mapped, permanently, into over 3,000 districts, and the 
Census of 1920 was taken in such a manner as to permit the population of each of these 
areas to be handled separately and to be grouped into larger areas for specific pur- 



